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NEGRO TEACHERS IN WHITE By 


COLLEGES 


OnE of the most surprising and gratifying develop- 
ments in American education in modern times is the 
current tendency on the part of some white colleges 
to consider for appointment to their teaching staffs 
Negro scholars of attainment and promise. 

Negroes have always maintained connections with 
white colleges, even in the South, but these connections 
have been unofficial and adventitious. An example 
of this was George Moses Horton’s connection with 
the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. Hor- 
ton, born a slave around 1797, was permitted by his 
master to hire his services to the president of the 
university who taught him to read and write. The 
slave showed gifts of inspiration for poetry and soon, 
for a fee, was writing love poems for the local gal- 
lants, and legend has it that he often helped the duller 
students with their lessons. Horton was able, finally, 
to publish two volumes of verse: “The Hope of Lib- 
erty” (1829) and “Naked Genius” (1865). 

John Chavis, although not a member of a college 
staff, was a pioneer in the education of white youth. 
Chavis had secured his freedom, attended school at 
Princeton and at Washington Academy (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University), Lexington, Virginia. In 
1808 he opened a school in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
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for the children of both races, but, bowing to the ob- 
jections of white patrons, soon established a separate 
evening school for Negro children. But many promi- 
nent families in the state sent their sons to him for 
instruction, believing, no doubt, that they would be 
well taught. Chavis’s faith in himself is revealed in 
a letter to a former pupil: “Please give my best re- 
spects to Mrs. Mangum and tell her that . . . I should 
say that her children will never be taught the theory 
of the English language unless I teach them. . . .” 
Probably the earliest Negro appointee to regular 
teaching duties in a white college was Charles L 
Reason who in 1849 was called to the professorship 
of mathematics and belles lettres in New York Central 
College at McGrawville, New York. The college had 
been established by abolitionists, and liberal sentiment 
there was not unusual. Two other Negroes were ap- 
pointed to the staff: William G. Allen and George B. 
Vashon, the latter serving as professor of classics. 
Oberlin College in Ohio, another center of liberal, 
abolitionist sentiment, had been admitting Negro stu- 
dents even before the Civil War. Although not a 
regular member of the Oberlin Faculty, Fanny Jack- 
son (Coppin) performed certain teaching duties at 
Oberlin. During the five years she was there (1860— 
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65), she tutored a class of freedmen and was also 
teacher of a group of whites in the preparatory de- 
partment of the college. 

Participation in other publie affairs by Negroes in 
the South during the Reconstruction period naturally 
led to their playing a part in the field of higher edu- 
cation. Richard T. Greener, the first Negro graduate 
of Harvard College, served for a time as a professor 
at the University of South Carolina. He was a gradu- 
ate of the law school of the university and was ap- 
pointed professor of Latin and Greek. During his 
tenure he catalogued the thirty thousand volumes in 
the university library. Since the days of Reconstruc- 
tion and down to our times, however, few, if any, 
Negroes have taught in white schools. Only one 
Northern college had a Negro, known to be one, on 
its teaching staff. He served with his racial origin 
fully known to the authorities but not generally known 
to the students. W. E. B. DuBois, distinguished 
scholar and author, was appointed assistant instrue- 
tor at the University of Pennsylvania in 1896 for one 
year, but he taught no classes. The avenues of ap- 
pointment to significant posts on the faculties of 
white colleges were for over half a century tightly 
closed to the Negro scholar. Indeed, the very thought 
of probable appointment would have been unrealistic 
and a sign of “educational unsophistication.” The 
usual procedure was for the scholar, after taking his 
master’s degree, to secure a teaching job in a Negro 
college. Then followed years of intermittent teaching 
and studying and, finally, the securing of a Ph.D., 
which would give him reasonable assurance of tenure 
and a living wage in a Negro college. 

The point needs to be made here that in graduate 
study above the Master’s level, the Negro scholar was 
brought into close contact with some of the great 
teachers of America who must have come to the reali- 
zation that many of the eager young Negroes in their 
classes and laboratories were indeed scholars. There 
ean be no doubt that in the appointment of Negroes 
to white college faculties these teachers have brought 
their influence to bear upon administrative officers 
and, through them, upon boards of trustees. Indeed, 
it would be unnatural for these men to ignore the 
yearnings of their own intellectual offspring. 

It will be readily admitted, nevertheless, that pro- 
fessors in graduate schools do not often wield suffi- 
cient influence to move administrators and trustees to 
appoint promising recipients of the Ph.D. to the teach- 
ing staffs of the colleges. Academie procedure simply 


does not work that way. Their influence must be con- 


sidered, however, for it has been spiritual and leaven- 
ing. Other factors which have played a more dynamie 
part are the teacher shortage, the vast increase in 
collegiate enrollment, the healthy desire on the part 
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of white students to learn more about their felloy 
Americans, and the steady influence of philanthropic 
boards and foundations upon those schools which are 
the recipients of their grants. 

During the war years and since, a few Negro teach. 
ers have been appointed to the summer-school faculties 
of certain Northern schools. Lloyd Woods of §¢t. 
Augustine’s College, Eugene Clay Holmes of Howard 
University, Edward Nelson Palmer of Fisk University, 
and Virgil O. Clift of the Agricultural and Technica] 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina, have taught in 
the summer schools at New York University, the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, the University of Michi- 
gan, and Ohio State University, respectively. Some 
of these appointments were probably the result of the 
general teacher shortage, but there have been others 
of a more or less permanent nature. 

Three of the most significant agencies working for 
the advaneement of the Negro in education and for 
his better orientation in public life are the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund, the General Education Board, and 
the American Friends Service Committee, organiza- 
tions which, it is needless to point out, have wide 
interests outside of Negro life and are concerned with 
other broad humanitarian programs. 

In order to make the appointment of a Negro 
teacher to a white faculty a reality, the General Edu- 
cation Board in 1945 made a grant of $18,000 to New 
York University for the support of a visiting Profes- 
sorship in Negro Culture and Education for a three- 
year period. Ira de A. Reid, professor of sociology 
at Atlanta University, received the appointment. 

William C. Haygood, direetor of fellowships for 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, states: 


The Foundation has tried in all possible ways to urge 
and promote the appointment of qualified Negro scholars 
to white faculties. One device we have used is to send 
out, periodically, lists to college presidents, calling their 
attention to the availability of such scholars. We have 
also used our general and fellowship files to good advan- 
tage in supplying lists of people. We have in certain 
cases, in order to secure important appointments, provided 
funds to supplement instructors’ salaries for a period of 
time. This was notably true in the appointments of Alli- 
son Davis (Sociology) at the University of Chicago and 
of Hale Woodruff (Art) at New York University. 


Obviously, the General Edueation Board and the 
Rosenwald Fund had sufficient faith in the appoint- 
ments to sustain them in a tangible way. 

The American Friends Service Committee makes a 
more leisurely but nonetheless effective approach to 
achieve the same ends. Probably acting upon the 
principle that a get-aequainted or sampling approach 
is better than a direct one, it has organized a “Visiting 
Lectureship for Schools and Colleges” which is de- 
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signed to introduce the Negro scholar to the white 
college. According to a prospectus issued by the Com- 
mittee, “Each visiting lecturer, for a week or more, 
lives on the campus, conducts elasses, speaks at chapel 
exercises, joins in ‘bull sessions’ with the students or 
the faculty, and participates in the life of the com- 
munity.” The Quakers are not the first to try this 
plan of gradual orientation; such institutions as New 
York City College and New York University have long 
invited special Negro lecturers to their campuses. 

The lectureship instituted by the American Friends 
Service Committee is not subsidized by any founda- 
tion; an institution that uses a lecturer’s services is 
asked to share in the cost. The prospectus states, 
further, that “the selection of qualified lecturers is 
determined by an advisory committee and in close 
co-operation with the educational institutions that 
subseribe to this new technique for introducing mem- 
bers of racial minorities on the merits of their ability.” 
In its leetureship efforts, the Committee has used 
the services of William T. Faulkner, dean of the 
chapel, Fisk University; Ira de A. Reid of Atlanta 
University; Milton S. J. Wright of Wilberforce Uni- 
versity; and Herman G. Canady of West Virgiina 
State College. After Dr. Reid had lectured at Haver- 
ford College in the spring of 1946, the student paper 
published an editorial urging the administration to 
appoint him to a position in the department of sociol- 
ogy. In the meantime, however, he was appointed to 
the faculty of New York University. Dr. Reid now 
teaches on a part-time basis at both Haverford and 
New York University. The American Friends Service 
Committee, moreover, was instrumental in the ap- 
pointment of Madeline Foreman to the biology depart- 
ment of William Penn College in Iowa. 

With motives of their own and without assistance 
or subsidy from the philanthropie organizations, in- 
dividual colleges have appointed Negro scholars to 
their faculties. Sterling Brown of Howard University 
served in 1945 and 1946 as visiting professor of Eng- 
lish at Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Alain Locke served in 1946 as visiting professor of 
philosophy at the University of Wisconsin; and some 
independent or church-related colleges, likewise, have 
appointed Negroes to their teaching staffs. A unique 
institution in the latter eategory is Black Mountain 
(N. C.) College. Although located in the South, this 
school has engaged at one time or another such artists 
and scholars as Mark Fax, Carol Brice, and Roland 
Hayes (music), Jacob Lawrence (art), and Perey 
Hayes Baker (biology). 

Although some of these appointments are admit- 
tedly of an experimental or tentative nature, others 
have been made that are of a permanent or indefinite 
nature; that is to say, as “permanent” or “indefinite” 
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as the average appointment to a college faculty is 
likely to be, and many of these appointees have already 
given many years of service to white institutions. The 
names of some 40 Negro scholars can be listed as hold- 
ing appointments in a great variety of white colleges 
and universities and teaching a widely varied number 
of subjects. 

At colleges which may be classified as liberal or 
progressive, the Negro teacher has often been invited 
to lecture or, sometimes, to conduct regular classes 
for eredit. The late Hubert Harrison and James Wel- 
don Johnson served at New York University. Pro- 
fessors Locke, Brown, Arthur Davis, and E. Franklin 
Frazier of Howard University are scheduled lecturers 
at the New School for Social Research, New York 
City; the last named has taught sociology at Sarah 
Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York. It is almost 
unnecessary to point out that the colleges employing 
Negro scholars are among the best and, in some in- 
stances, the most conservative in America. The Negro 
scholars invited to their campuses stand high in 
American education and have made splendid records 
as teachers. In the group there are authors, poets, 
scientists, and artists of the first order, while in aca- 
demic training they represent the best schools in 
America and in Europe. A sampling of the academic 
training of these scholars will suffice: 

Sterling Brown (Phi Beta Kappa) B.A. and M.A., 
Harvard University; Allison Davis (Phi Beta Kappa) 
B.A., Williams College, M.A., Harvard, Ph.D., Uni- 
versity of Chicago; E. Franklin Frazier, B.A., Howard 
University, M.A., Clark University (Mass.), Ph.D., 
University of Chicago; Alain Locke (Phi Beta Kappa, 
Rhodes Scholar) Litt.B., Oxford University, M.A. and 
Ph.D., Harvard University; Milton S. J. Wright, 
B.A., Wilberforce University, M.A., Columbia Uni- 
versity, Ph.D. University of Heidelberg. 

Almost without exception the scholars mentioned 
here have written articles for scholarly publications, 
collaborated with others in the writing of textbooks, 
or written texts and other works many of which are 
in general use in American colleges and universities. 
As typical examples may be noted: Sterling Brown’s 
“Southern Road” (1932), “The Negro in American 
Fiction” (1938), “Negro Poetry and Drama” (1938), 
and “The Negro Caravan” (with Arthur P. Davis and 
Ulysses Lee, as editors 1941); Allison Davis’s “Chil- 
dren of Bondage” (in collaboration with John Dol- 
lard, 1940), the cultural anthropological study, “Deep 
South” (in collaboration with Elizabeth Davis and 
Burleigh and Mary Gardner, 1941); E. Franklin 
Frazier’s “The Negro Family in the United States” 
(1938); Abram L. Harris’s “The Black Worker” (in 
collaboration with Sterling D. Spero, 1931); Alain 
Locke’s “When Peoples Meet: A Study in Race and 
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Culture Contact” (in collaboration with Bernhard J. 
Stern, 1941). 

Reports are coming in that Negro scholars are giv- 
ing a good aceount of themselves, that their students 
are enthusiastic and open-minded, and that alumni and 
parents are taking the situation calmly. It may not 
be necessary, after all, to wait until the millennium 
for a full integration of the Negro scholar into Ameri- 
can education. It must by now be clear to enlightened 
thinkers and scholars that a way must be found to 
bring into harmony and effective reconciliation the 
two segments of our population. It is axiomatic that 
race prejudice is not inherited and that those who 


Events... 
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have lived removed from its withering breath are 
seldom contaminated by it. It is also axiomatic that 
the younger the individual the fewer and less erystal- 
lized are his prejudices. The strongest support for 
this new trend in education will, therefore, come from 
students themselves for, after all, it is not their elders 
but they themselves who are most directly involved, 
What could be more fitting than that the lamp of 
understanding should be lit in our Northern colleges 
by students, faculty, and administration, that its light 
be thrown into the dark corners of fear, prejudice, 
and suspicion, and that the Negro scholar should help 
to hold the lamp aloft? 





ADJUSTMENT TO LIFE 


Aout a quarter of a century ago C. W. Bardeen 
published an article under the title, “The Man Mil- 
During the war years there was 
a clear-cut job to be performed in education as in all 
the critical issues that faced the nation. Now that 
peace has come, the refashioning of the educational 
millinery has again begun. “Education for the 
Atomic Age” has taken the place of “Education for 
the Air Age” which was current just before the war. 
More likely to become popular, however, is the de 
mand that education should be adjusted to life. Edu- 
cation as adjustment is not new in American educa- 
tional literature, but it was discarded on the ground 
that it would result in a static society. 


liner in Edueation.” 


The principle of education as “adjustment to life” 
It implies that all the 
contingencies which human beings are likely to en- 
counter in their lives must be anticipated and educa- 
tion must be adjusted to them. Among these con- 
tingencies are dating, marriage, mating, rearing of 
children, work experience, vocations, and all the social 
issues which make up the day’s headlines in the news- 
papers. Not only is the new principle a revival of 
the old “education as adjustment,” but it is the latter- 
day version of “specificity” and “functionalism” in 
education. Nothing can be left to chance on the as- 
sumption that no individual is likely, without appro- 
priate courses of instruction, to have sufficient intelli- 
gence to meet the “life situations” which may arise. 
All the “life situations” are to be crowded into the 
school years, even though it is generally held that 
education is a lifelong process. Accordingly courses 
are organized, whether there is “an immediate felt 
need” and whether there is or is not sufficient content 
to make a course. In order to insure academic re- 
spectability the courses are tricked out with the usual 


has, however, been revived. 


pattern of points, units, or credits. By the time the 
student really comes to the place where he has to meet 
a situation, the probability is that all he will remem- 
ber about the course in which he was taught the meth- 
ods of adjustment will be that he “had had” it. 

The principle of education for “adjustment to life” 
is also a return to the idea of education for “deferred 
values,” which was supposed to have been demolished 
some years ago. The root of the trouble lies, first, in 
the demand for instruction that brings immediate re- 
turns, and secondly, in a species of anti-intellectual- 
ism. The idea of education as discipline has been dis- 
carded through an easy misinterpretation of the re- 
sults of research on the question of formal discipline. 
And yet there is something in the story told by George 
Herbert Palmer about his wife: 


When at one time she was struggling with a new cook 
on the subject of bad bread, and after encountering the 
usual excuses of oven, flour, and yeast, had invaded the 
kitchen and herself produced an excellent loaf, astonished 
Bridget summed up the situation in an epigram which 
deserves to be recorded: ‘‘That’s what education means— 
to be able to do what you’ve never done before.’’—I. L. K. 


THE EDWARD L. BERNAYS ATOMIC 
ENERGY AWARD FOR 1947 
Tue Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues has announced the establishment of the Ed- 
ward L. Bernays Atomie Energy Award of a $1,(00 
U. 8. Government Bond to be given to the individual 
or group contributing, during 1947, the best action- 


related research in the field of the social implications | 


of atomic energy. 
In announcing the award David Krech, assistant 


professor of psychology, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, F 


and chairman of the Award Committee, stated that 


the society was sponsoring the award because of its © 


belief that 
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sound, objective research aimed at exploring the social 
implications of atomic energy in terms of the attitudes, 
fears, hopes, and thinking of the American people will 
aid us all in the formulation of a desirable policy with 
respect to the problems of atomic energy. This award, 
made possible by a gift to the society by one of its mnem- 
bers, Edward L. Bernays, will, we hope, offer added im- 
petus for the undertaking of this urgently needed re- 


search. 


The committee of judges is composed of the follow- 
ing members of the society: Dr. Krech; Ruth Bene- 
diet, Columbia University; Alexander Leighton, Cor- 
nell University; Rensis Likert, president of the so- 
ciety and direetor, Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; Gardner Murphy, City College 
(New York); and Taleott Parsons, Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

Additional information about the award may be 
obtained from Dr. Kreeh, or Daniel Katz, Brooklyn 
College, Brooklyn 10, secretary of the society. 


CLAREMONT SCHOOL FOR MEN NOW 
CLAREMONT MEN’S COLLEGE 

THE undergraduate School for Men, Claremont 
(Calif.) College, the establishment of which was re- 
ported in ScHoot anp Society, July 27, 1946, be- 
came Officially the Claremont Men’s College, April 
3, as a result of its incorporation by the mother in- 
stitution. The college offers young men a liberal-arts 
curriculum with emphasis upon training for leader- 
ship in the fields of business and government. George 
C. S. Benson, who served as director of the school 
during its first year of development, has been named 
president. The faculty of eleven persons, now offer- 
ing instruction in political science, law, economics, 
business administration, English, Spanish, and mathe- 
maties, will be enlarged with the opening of the fall 
term in September; and the student body will be in- 
creased from 120 to approximately 200. Support of 
the college is being seeured from the business, agri- 
cultural, and civie leaders of Southern California. 


A GUIDANCE CONFERENCE AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

THE University of Michigan Institute for Human 
Adjustment announces a Guidance Conference on the 
Measurement of Student Adjustment and Achieve- 
ment conducted by the Bureau of Psychological Ser- 
vices, June 26-27. 

National leaders in the fields of psychology, edu- 
cation, and student personnel will present and evalu- 
ate recent researches and their practical application 
by those professionally concerned with this problem. 
Sessions of the conference will deal with several 
phases of the measurement of adjustment, the mea- 
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surement of achievement, the prediction of academic 
suecess, and research problems for the future. 
Further information may be obtained from Wilma 
T. Donahue, director of the Bureau of Psychological 
Services, 1027 East Huron Street, Ann Arbor. 


UPTURN IN SCHOOL-SAVINGS BANKING 
ACTIVITIES 


ReporTinG on the first survey on school-savings 
banking since 1941, Rowland R. McElvare, chairman, 
Committee on School Savings Banking, Savings Divi- 
sion, American Bankers Association, states that a 
million and a half pupil depositors in 3,500 schools 
participating in these activities conducted by 300 
banks have an aggregate bank balance of approxi- 
mately $40,000,000. The school-savings banking pro- 
gram, which was virtually discontinued during the 
war years in favor of the sale of war bonds and war- 
savings stamps, has made a “very satisfactory come- 
back within a short time” in 1947, although it has not 
entirely recovered. While the committee feels that 
school-savings banking, as conducted in co-operation 
with the banks, is preferable from an educational 
standpoint to the stamp system of the Treasury De- 
partment, the retention of the latter is strongly urged 
if the schools or the banks are unwilling to engage in 
school-savings banking. In certain communities, such 
as Cleveland, Minneapolis, New York, Worcester 
(Mass.), and Yonkers (N. Y.), school savings are at 
an all-time’ high. 


TEN YEARS OF OPERATION OF THE 
ALFRED P. SLOAN FOUNDA- 
TION, INC. 


IN its report, “Reviewing Ten Years of Operation,” 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Ine., announces that 
it appropriated more than eight million dollars for 
educational and other purposes since its inception in 
1936. Almost half of the appropriations were de- 
voted to the development of various patterns in popu- 
lar economic education—through the distribution of 
pamphlets and other printed matter and the use of 
motion pictures and radio. The University of Chi- 
cago Round Table has received its support from the 
foundation since 1938. During the past two years 
grants were made to the New Jersey State Teachers 
College (Montelair) for the production of transcribed 
radio programs to promote understanding of basic 
economie facts and principles. Steps have also been 
taken to have experimental motion pictures produced 
relying on the technique of the animated color cartoon 
to convey elementary economic principles. 

In co-operation with the universities of Florida, 
Kentucky, and Virginia, the foundation has since 
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1939 been developing curricular programs and special 
instructional materials in elementary and secondary 
schools to raise living standards through education in 
such essentials as food, clothing, and shelter. Some 
of the results of this experiment were summarized in 
“Learn and Live,” published in 1946. 

To promote training for leadership in the field of 
economics the foundation, during the past year, pro- 
vided about $110,000 to establish five teaching insti- 
tutes of economics—at the American University, the 
University of Denver, New York University, the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, and the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

The largest single grant, $4,000,000, was made in 
1945 to the Sloan-Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search, the building for which is being constructed 
near the Memorial Hospital, New York City. This 
grant was supplemented in 1946 by an additional 
grant of $200,000. The funds will be used for a long- 
range, co-ordinated research attack on the problems 
of human cancer. 

The executive director of the foundation is Arnold 
J. Zurcher. 


Notes ad News 
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THE ENGLISH MINISTRY OF EDUCATION’s 
ESTIMATES, 1947-48 

THE raising of the school age to 15, which went into 
effect on April 1 of this year, and the further develop. 
ment of education under the Education Acts, 1944 ang 
1946 in England, are reflected in the estimates of the 
Ministry of Education for 1947-48. The cost of edy- 
cation which will be met out of government funds js 
expected to be £136,185,535 as compared with £113, 
785,112 for 1946-47, in increase of £22,400,423. The 
estimates include increases in grants to local eduea- 
tion authorities, grants to persons other than local 
education authorities, scholarship and maintenance al- 
lowances, physical training, pensions to teachers, and 
the Ministry’s other expenditures. The total cost of 
education, when the expenditures of local education 
authorities are added, will be £212,685,000 as com 
pared with the total of £184,835,000 for 1946-47, or 
an inerease of £27,850,000. These figures do not in- 
clude the government grants for higher education, 
which are separately administered by the University 
Grants Committee (see ScHOOL AND Soctrety, March 
1, 1947, p. 158). 





Report on increase in membership for week ending 
May 19: sustaining, 3; active, 4. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

THE ReveREND WILLIAM F. Masterson, S.J., di- 
rector of the Jesuit Philippine Bureau and Seminary 
Fund, New York City, has been appointed president, 
University of Manila (P. I.). 

FREDERICK BURKHARDT, associate professor of phi- 
losophy, the University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed president, Bennington (Vt.) College, to sue- 
ceed Lewis Webster Jones, August 1. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Jones to the presidency of the University 
of Arkansas was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
February 1. 

SAMUEL D. Marsie, professor of political science, 
West Virginia Wesleyan College (Buckhannon), will 
sueceed S. Arthur Watson, resigned, as president, 
Wilmington (Ohio) College, August 1. 


JoHN Montcomery, dean, Lindsey Wilson Junior 
College (Columbia, Ky.), has been appointed presi- 
dent, Mitchell College (Statesville, N. C.), to succeed 
Frances Stribling, June 1, when the latter resigns to 
return to mission work in China under the auspices 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


WiLiiAM Harrison Pipes, whose appointment to 
the presidency of Alcorn (Miss.) Agricultural and 


Mechanical College was reported in ScHooL Anp 
Society, May 19, 1945, was formally inaugurated 
early in May. 


THe REVEREND KENNETH G. NEIGH, vice-president, 
McCormick Theological Seminary (Chicago), will 
serve as interim president until a successor to the 
Reverend J. Harry Cotton ean be named. Dr. Cotton 


‘has been forced to resign after seven years in the 


presidency because of ill health. 


J. Moyer MAHANEY, a member of the staff of Mont- 
gomery Country Day School (Wynnewood, Pa.), has 
been appointed headmaster, Fairfield (Conn.) Coun- 
try Day School, to sueceed the late Laurence W. 
Gregory, founder, whose death was reported in 
ScHooL AND Soctetry, August 10, 1946. 


Davip GoopELL, assistant principal, Lamoille Cen- 
tral Academy (Hyde Park, Vt.), has been appointed 
principal, Derby (Vt.) Academy, to sueceed Melvin 
Carter at the close of the present school year. 


Howarp R. Bowen, vice-president, Irving Trust 
Company of New York, has been appointed dean, 
College of Commerce and Business Administration, 
University of Illinois, to sueceed Charles M. Thomp- 
son, who retired in 1943. Mr. Bowen, who will as- 
sume office, September 1, will relieve Hiram T. 
Seovill, professor of accountancy, who has been serv- 
ing as acting dean. 
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Harotp G: Hewirt, associate professor of chem- 
istry, University of Buffalo, has been appointed dean 
of the University of Connecticut’s College of Phar- 
macy (New Haven) to succeed Henry 8S. Johnson 
when the latter’s resignation because of ill health be- 
comes effective, July 31. 

Marion Lee Jacoss, who has been serving as acting 
dean, School of Pharmacy, the University of North 
Carolina, since the death of J. Grover Beard in 1946, 
was appointed to the deanship for a period of five 
years, May 6. 

James M. FAauLKNER, professor of medicine, Med- 
ical School, Tufts College (Medford, Mass.), has been 
named dean, Boston University School of Medicine, 
to sueceed Donald G. Anderson, whose appointment 
was reported in ScHooL AnD Society, December 1, 
1945. Dr. Anderson has resigned as of June 1. 


HELEN FirzGeRALD RANNELS has been appointed 
assistant dean of women, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology (Pittsburgh). 


Lewis F. Stiea, professor of library science, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, has been appointed director, Grad- 
uate School of Library Science, University of South- 
ern California (Los Angeles), to succeed Hazel A. 
Pulling, acting director, in September. 


Mitprep C. Boeke, associate director of nursing 
service, Albany (N. Y.) Hospital, has been appointed 
director, Union University School of Nursing (AlI- 
bany), to sueceed Elizabeth A. Bell, who has been 
named assistant director, Albany Hospital. Miss 
Boeke also holds the rank of professor of nursing in 
the school. 


Louis F. Freser, E. Bright WILson, JR., AND 
JAMES J. LINGANE, members of the department of 
chemistry, Harvard University, comprise a board that 
will direct the university’s chemical laboratories fol- 
lowing the retirement on July 1 of the director, 
Arthur Becket Lamb. Dr. Lamb, who has held the 
directorship since 1912, will continue his service as 
professor of chemistry. 


J. Robert OPPENHEIMER, professor of physics, 
University of California (Berkeley), has been ap- 
pointed director, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton (N. J.). 

T. Bayarp Beary, diagnostician in the Reading 
Clinie, New York University, will direct the Guidance 
Workshop during the summer session (June 23- 
August 1) at Bucknell University (Lewisburg, Pa.). 
Daniel Rothermel, an alumnus of the university, will 
assist Mr. Beatty. 


JOSEPHINE Harris, formerly with International 
News Service, has been appointed assistant to Keen 
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Rafferty, whose appointment as director of the newly 
created division of journalism, the University of New 
Mexico, was reported in ScHooL AND Society, May 3. 


Frank T. GucKER, JR., professor of chemistry, 
Northwestern University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of chemistry and chairman of the department, 
Indiana University, and will assume his new duties, 
September’l. 


Tue following persons will conduct courses in the 
summer session (June 23—August 1) of the School of 
French and the French House, Western Reserve Uni- 
versity: Jean Simon, of the University of Lille; 
Jeanne Boucoiran, of the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Paris; Francois Lechevalier, professor of 
English, University of Paris; and Jacqueline Gard, 
a newspaper woman of Paris. 


WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY (Salem, Ore.) has an- 
nounced the following appointments, effective in Sep- 
tember: “Martha E. Springer, associate professor of 
biological science; Clark Gallaher, associate professor 
of Romance languages; Robert Purbrick, assistant 
professor of physics; Carolyn Trump, instructor in 
biology; Lloyd S. Jones, instructor in speech and 
dramaties; Jerome C. Lillie, director of athletics and 
head coach in football and track; and John Lewis, 
coach in basketball and baseball. Arthur Burton will 
assume his duties as associate professor of psychology 
and head of the department at the beginning of the 
summer session. 


P. H. Wartna Wess, a member of the staff of 
Coker College (Hartsville, S. C.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of botany, University of the South 
(Sewanee, Tenn.), and will assume his new post in 
the fall. 


Corsin L. Poors, acting superintendent of schools, 
Marion County (Mo.), was elected to the superin- 
tendency for a four-year term, April 1. Mr. Poore 
had been serving since the resignation of Mrs. Quentin 
L. Rogers as reported in ScHooL AND Society, March 
2, 1946. 


Recent Deaths 

JOSEPH MERIWETHER THRASH, president, South 
Georgia College (Douglas), succumbed to a heart ail- 
ment, May 6, at the age of sixty-two years. Mr. 
Thrash had served as chief technical engineer for the 
State of Georgia (1906-07) ; professor of mathematics 
(1909-19), Abraham Baldwin Agricultural College 
(Tifton, Ga.) ; and at South Georgia College as pro- 
fessor of mathematics (1907-09) and president (since 
1919). 


EpwarbD JosiAH Eaton, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, Boston University, died, May 10, at the age of 
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sixty-five years. Mr. Eaton had served as head of 
the department of English (1904-08), Michigan Mili- 
tary Academy (Orchard Lake); teacher of speech 
(1908-16), Central High School, Grand Rapids 
(Mich.); principal (1916-20), North and West high 
schools, Des Moines (Iowa); principal (1920-27), 
South High School, Youngstown (Ohio); and pro- 
fessor of secondary education (since 1927), Boston 
University. 

THE REVEREND Pau A. Root, professor of soci- 
ology of religion, Perkins School of Theology, South- 
ern Methodist University (Dallas, Tex.), succumbed 
to a heart ailment, May 12, at the age of forty-four 
years. Dr. Root, who had served the Perkins School 
of Theology since 1935, was to have assumed the 
deanship of the Divinity School, Duke University 
(Durham, N. C.), on June 1. 


Ricuarp HeatH Dasney, Corcoran professor emer- 
itus of history, University of Virginia, died, May 16, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Dabney had 
served as teacher (1881-82), New York Latin School; 
professor of history (1886-89), Indiana University; 
and at the University of Virginia as adjunct pro- 
fessor (1889-95), associate professor (1895-97), pro- 
fessor of history and economics (1897-1906), dean 
(1905-23), Department of Graduate Studies, and 
Corcoran professor of history (1906-38). 


MiuTon E Luis, head of the department of English 
(1919-46), University of Maine, died, May 18, at the 
age of sixty-one years. Mr. Ellis had taught in 
Muhlenberg College (Allentown, Pa.), the University 
of Texas, and Duke University before going to the 
University of Maine. 


Coming Events 


THE Special Libraries Association will hold its 38th 
annual convention at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, June 
10-13. In keeping with the convention theme, “New 
Frontiers,” a general session will be devoted to “Tech- 
niques of Recording, Reproducing, and Transmitting 
Information.” Paul M. Angle, director, Chicago His- 
torical Society, will be toastmaster at the banquet 
on June 12 at which the principal speaker will be 
William M. MeGovern, professor of political science, 
Northwestern University. 


Shorter Papers. 
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THE 11th annual Guidance and Personnel Confer. 
ence of the department of education, the University 
of Chicago, will be held on Thursday and Friday, 
June 26-27. The general topic is “Current Problems 
in Guidance and Personnel Services in Schools, Col- 
leges, and Related Centers.” Anyone desiring a com- 
plete program may write to Robert C. Woellner, 215 
Cobb Hall, Chicago 37. 


Honors and Awards 

Orro NevuGepaver, professor of the history of 
mathematics and head of the graduate department of 
the history of mathematics, Brown University, was 
recently elected to membership in the American Philo- 
sophical Society. 


Evuis H. CHAMPLIN, acting director, division of 
health and physical education, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, was made an Honor Award Fel- 
low in the American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation at a meeting of the 
association, April 21. The award is given each year 
for “outstanding leadership and service in the field of 
health education, physical education, and recreation.” 


Other Items 


THE School of Architecture and Allied Arts, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, recently terminated the first of a 
series of outside lecture units in subjects related to 
architecture and design. The initial conference was 
on city planning, for which Charles Bennett, city 
planner of Los Angeles, was invited to lead the three 
discussion periods. Two sessions were devoted to stu- 
dent problems and a third was open to the public. 


CHARLES R. CrAKES, educational consultant for De 
Vry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, 
recently completed a series of conferences on audio- 
visual teaching aids in Maryland, on the West Coast, 
and in Canada at Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, 
Regina, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Calgary, Lethbridge, 
Vancouver, and Victoria. Among the recent pictures 
released by the corporation is a new sound color film, 
“Norwegian Folk Dances,” a film produced for the 
Supreme Lodge Sons of Norway by Braatelein and 
Drews of Hollywood. The picture, 16 mm., runs for 
11 minutes and may be obtained on a rental basis 
from the De Vry Film Library. 





MORE LEARNING IN LESS TIME 


Or America’s 140 million people, every fifth person 
is a pupil or student in school or college. At no time 
and at no place in all history has faith in formal edu- 
cation ever been greater than in the United States 





today. The average soldier or sailor of World War II 
had completed the tenth grade, or was half way 
through high school. In World War I the average was 
only the sixth grade. 

In 1900, of boys and girls aged 14 to 17, only one 
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out of twelve was in high school; in 1920, one out of 
four; in 1940, seven out of ten. At the same years, 
of those aged 18 to 21, the proportions enrolled in 
colleges and universities were respectively one out of 
twenty-five, one out of twelve, and one out of six. It 
is estimated that college enrollment may reach three 
million by 1950. 

Building upon the foundation of the best-educated 
manpower supply ever known, the Army and the Navy 
in World War II set up and operated vast systems of 
military and technical training which speedily trans- 
formed farm hands, grocery clerks, students, and 
young men of every calling into soldiers, officers, and 
technicians in a thousand military specialties.1 The 
swift and suecessful training of millions of men in 
little time was an object lesson having some values for 
American education in time of peace. 

How was it done? What features can be carried 
over? 

First of all, armed-services training was character- 
ized by an integrity of purpose. The aims of a given 
course of instruction were definite in terms of what 
the graduate of that course must be able to do. Ex- 
aminations were frequent, and often were practical 
tests of doing, such as locating and correcting a defect 
in an engine, a radio receiving-set, or other mechanism. 
The atmosphere surrounding trainees and instructors 
was generally such that they felt, “We know what we 
are expected to do, and we are doing it.” 

Trainees who failed to keep up with the rapid pace 
were promptly spotted and given individual help, and 
in case of repeated failure they were quickly “washed 
out” or “washed back” to a stage from which they 
could proceed with success. 

Textbooks and manuals were streamlined to the 
minimum essentials, written in simple and direct lan- 
guage, and illustrated with good photographs, charts, 
and drawings, often ineluding forceful cartoons which 
made the point stick. Reliance was not on books alone. 
Motion-picture films, silent and sound, were produced 
and distributed so as to be in the right place at the 
right time. A great variety of “mock-ups”—working 
models of wood or plastice—and synthetic training de- 
vices making it possible to simulate the desired opera- 
tions were manufactured and widely used at all train- 
ing stations.? 

Instruetors were trained not only in the general 


_1 For description and implications of the armed ser- 
vices’ classification of their personnel, see Frederick B. 
Davis, Utilizing Human Talent. Washington: American 
Council on Edueation, 1947. 

2?John R. Miles and Charles R. Spain, Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Armed Services: Implications for American 
Education, Washington: American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 1947, 
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prineiples of good teaching, but also in the specific 
methods of their particular courses or parts of courses. 
They were given frequent short courses of instructor- 
training at no expense to themselves, had the con- 
stant assistance of a staff of expert supervisors, and 
were given the co-operation of local staffs of experts 
in preparing outlines, tests, and visual aids. Every 
training station of any size came to have these expert 
staffs. The same cannot be said of many thousands 
of civilian schools in America today.® 

America’s school system, decentralized and locally 
controlled, cannot copy the nationally centralized or- 
ganization and administration of the armed services in 
time of war. But many advantages, long overdue, can 
be gained by taking much-needed steps fully in har- 
mony with the tradition of local initiative and control, 
and with the individual freedom of students, teachers, 
and parents. 

A first essential is the establishment of local school 
districts large enough to warrant a complete local 
school system up through the senior high school or the 
local junior college, and to make feasible the super- 
visory and technical services from which armed-ser- 
vices schools benefited so greatly. About nine out of 
ten of the 120,000 school districts in the United States 
today are rural and village districts too small to make 
possible a modern school system within their boun- 
daries. The legislature in any state could abolish 
them at a stroke and set up local school districts hav- 
ing a minimum population of from 10,000 to 50,000 
people without in any way violating the principle of 
loeal control. 

Legal control of education resides in the forty-eight 
states, and each of them has the responsibility of pro- 
viding high-grade administrative and professional 
leadership at the state level. The present staffs of 
the state departments of public instruction in many 
states are far smaller and more meagerly supported 
and equipped than the staffs which functioned at 
intermediate headquarters of the armed-services train- 
ing systems. They need to be greatly strengthened to 
provide, not authoritarian dictatorship, but profes- 
sional leadership and technical services to the schools 
of their states. 

The armed services, after rejecting more than 200,- 
000 men of draft age because of illiteracy alone, even- 
tually inducted twice that number who had never 
reached the fourth-grade standard of literacy, and 
brought a heavy percentage of them up to or beyond 
that level by means of from two to three months of 


3 For first-hand testimony on the characteristics of 
armed-services training as compared with civilian schools, 
see Opinions on Gains for American Education from War- 
time Armed Services Training. Washington: American 
Council on Education, 1946. 
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intensive education in a system of “special training 
schools” where the teaching of the three R’s to adults 
was an exact science and an inspiring art. 

Military and technical training and the education 
of illiterates by no means exhausted the scope of the 
armed services’ educational enterprise. A great ven- 
ture in general adult education embraced the well- 
known work of the United States Armed Forees Insti- 
tute in offering “off-duty” correspondence courses to 
soldiers and sailors around the globe; the activities of 
the Educational Services Section in the Navy; and the 
Information and Edueation Division in the Army. 
These constituted an essential element in maintaining 
high morale and counteracting the boredom which is 
inseparable from long tours of duty at sea or in re- 
mote garrisons. They served as a connecting link with 
the cultural facilities the fighting men had known at 
home, a stimulus to look ahead to eventual return to 
civilian life, and an encouragement to the development 
of a sound philosophy of the citizen-soldier. 

Closely comparable ends are applicable to adult edu- 
eation in time of peace: Afford to all adults a stimu- 
lating means of using a part of their leisure time; 
make available to them the cultural facilities of their 
own home communities; encourage them to plan their 
lives far ahead, and to forge their philosophies as citi- 
zens of the nation and of the world. What the armed 
services did for adult general education in time of war 
on a vast seale suggests what can be done in time of 
peace on a vaster seale for the advancement of Amer- 
ican culture of the future.‘ 

A conspicuous example of the integrity of purpose 
and time-saving which characterized the military and 
technical training programs presents itself in the 
teaching of modern languages and foreign cultures to 
selected men destined for specialized service overseas. 
It was demonstrated that mastery of the common 
speech in European tongues, and even also in difficult 
Oriental languages, by means of highly intensive oral 
instruction and practice, is possible in relatively short 
periods. 

This demonstration has brought a great and healthy 
ferment into the whole area of the learning of modern 


Reborts... 
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languages and cultures in American schools and ¢o]- 
leges, and many innovations, experimental and other- 
wise, are already under way.® 

In edueation, as in industry and commerce and 
government, America’s leadership has progressed and 
will continue to advance largely by reason of a bold 
inventiveness and a decisive tendency to try new 
measures that promise to accomplish more in less time. 
Where better organization and better equipment prove 
their superiority, it is not in the American tradition 
to spurn them. 

This brings us face to face with the most pervasive 
lesson of the wartime training experience. The armed 
services had unprecedentedly generous resources of 
money and personnel. Their short and intensive 
courses of instruction owed their success largely to 
superb organization and equipment and to an abun- 
dance of expert administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel. In terms of money they were far more costly 
than civilian education in general has ever been in 
peacetime. We spared no effort to train the Armed 
Forces to win a war of survival. The supporting unit 
was a nation united with its back to the wall. Who 
shall say that the education of men and women for 
peace-loving democracy is a less urgent obligation? 

The values of leisurely and deliberative processes in 
education can be preserved, in alternation with short 
periods of intensive pace, if need be. Decentralized 
local control of education as a community institution 
ean be retained and strengthened. The freedom of 
choice by pupil and parent can be not only maintained, 
but given practical meaning in a thousand new ways 
when modern educational facilities are made available 
to all. The resources of a nation united can accom- 
plish that end through making the national govern- 
ment a partner in the support of general education 
in the states, without assuming any national compul- 
sive control. The lessons of war training are thus 
adaptable, within limits, to the uses of peace. 

M. M. CHAMBERS 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 
COMMISSION ON IMPLICATIONS OF ARMED 
SERVICES EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 





SUMMER-SESSION OFFERINGS ACROSS 
THE COUNTRY 
THE great variety of courses available during the 
summer in colleges and universities across the United 
4 Cyril O. Houle and others, The Armed Services and 


Adult Education. Washington, American Council on 
Edueation, 1947. 








States should attract thousands of students from all 
levels of teaching and from many allied fields. 


5 Robert John Matthew, Language and Area Studies in 
the Armed Services; Their Future Significance. Wash- 
ington: American Council on Edueation, 1947. $2.50. 


Also William Nelson Fenton, Area Studies in American 
Universities. 
tion, 1947. 
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Kansas State Teachers College (Emporia) offers a 
workshop (eight weeks, beginning June 2) for ex- 
perienced elementary-school teachers and principals 
in the teaching of reading and child development. 
The workshop will be under the direction of George 
E. Hill, head of the department of education, with 
Thomas N. Carter, head of the department of edu- 
cation and psychology, Albion (Mich.) College, as 
visiting professor and consultant, and Ursula Henley, 
supervisor of elementary education in the public 
schools of Atchison (Kans.), as visiting instructor 
and consultant. 

Drake University (Des Moines 11) offers a variety 
of courses (June 9-August 22), including a curricu- 
lum conference during the week of June 23, a cur- 
riculum and audio-visual laboratory, a laboratory 
school for elementary teachers, and a music confer- 
ence with four internationally known musie¢ special- 
ists assisting. 

The Nursery Training School of Boston (June 18- 
July 26) offers a number of courses as partial train- 
ing for eollege and junior-college graduates and as 
supplementary work for teachers in service. 

The sixth summer session at DePauw University 
(Des Moines 11) will offer courses in two sessions 
(June 18—July 18, July 21-August 21). Edward R. 
Bartlett, who will not leave for his new duties as 
president of the Iliff School of Theology (Denver) 
until August, will direct the summer school. 

For the fifth successive year Stanford University 
will join with the National Broadcasting Company in 
offering a Summer Radio Institute (eight weeks, be- 
ginning June 19), which will have as a new feature 
courses in the effective use of radio for educational 
purposes. Inez G. Richardson, a member of the 
Hoover Library staff at the university, and John W. 
Klwood, general manager of station KPO, are co- 
directors of the institute. 

Courses in public relations for libraries will be 
offered by the School of Library Science, Western 
Reserve University (beginning June 23). Albert C. 
Young, supervisor of public relations and exhibits, 
and Fern Long, supervisor of adult education, both 
of the Cleveland Publie Library, will offer instrue- 
tion in the courses. There will also be a course in 
school-library service in addition to the regular degree 
subjects. 

The University of Southern California (Los An- 
geles) announces its second summer Workshop in 
Intercultural Education (June 23—August 1), with 
a staff including Harvey S. Locke, sociologist; Tanner 
G. Duckrey, a Negro teacher in the publie schools of 
Philadelphia; Sybil Richardson, psychologist in the 
public schools of Los Angeles County; Mrs. Afton 
Nance, supervisor of schools, Riverside County 
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(Calif.) ; and Beatrice Krone, of the department of 
music education, and Glen Lukens, of the depart- 
ment of art education of the university. Jane Hood, 
co-ordinator of the public schools of Los Angeles 
and the university, will direct the workshop. 

The University of California (Berkeley 4) is offer- 
ing for the first time a summer session (June 23- 
August 2) in family life, health, and social rela- 
tions for high-school and college teachers, counselors, 
nurses, parent educators, supervisors, and community- 
health workers. The training center will be open to 
170 persons, and through a grant from the Rosenberg 
Foundation 130 of these will be eligible for tuition 
scholarships. 

At Valparaiso (Ind.) University the summer ses- 
sion (June 23—August 15) will include in addition to 
regular courses a Social Ethics Conference (July 6— 
11) and the annual Music Seminar during the last 
week in August. 

A Workshop on Human Development and Educa- 
tion, designed for six- and nine-week sessions, will be 
offered by the University of Chicago (June 23—Au- 
gust 23) as part of the summer educational program. 
There will be individual conferences, 17 seminars 
in the field of human development, and laboratory 
groups for the study of individual children. Ap- 
plication for admission to the workshop should be 
made before June 1 to Dorothy Feltham, executive 
secretary of the university’s workshops. The courses 
are presented for two and three credit hours. 

A Summer School for Swedish Studies (June 30- 
August 22) is being offered for the third time by 
North Park College (Chicago 25). An intensified 
method of language instruction is used, designed to 
provide a knowledge of conversational Swedish “‘suffi- 
cient for a visit to Sweden and thorough enough for 
the reading of Swedish literature.” A brochure de- 
seribing the course may be secured by writing to E. 
Gustav Johnson, director of the school. 

The fourth annual Institute of Race Relations, 
under the auspices of the Race Relations Division, 
American Missionary Association, will be held at the 
Social Science Institute, Fisk University (Nashville 8, 
Tenn.). The period (July 1-19) will provide stimu- 
lating discussions for experienced persons in the fields 
of education, social and religious work, labor and civie 
groups, industry, government, journalism, and inter- 
racial activities. For further information write to 
William H. Grayson, Jr., Fisk University. 

The Summer School of Aleoholie Studies, conducted 
by the laboratory of applied psychology, Yale Univer- 
sity, will hold its fifth annual session (July 6-31). 
The school, under the direction of E. M. Jellinek, 
offers courses in the medical, psychological, psychi- 
atric, sociological, economic, legal, religious, educa- 
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tional, and therapeutic aspects of aleohol problems. 
During the latter part of the sessions there will be 
a special seminar for educators. 

Bard College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.) is 
offering five workshops: Modern Russia, Varieties of 
Literary Experience, Natural History, Painting, and 
Chamber-musie Musie Composition (six weeks, be- 
ginning July 7). Each workshop will be limited to 
an enrollment of 20 students. William Frauenfelder, 
professor of German and Spanish at the college, is 
director of the summer session. 

A new course, Creative Theater, will be the feature 
of the summer session (beginning July 7) in St. 
Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.). Joseph J. 
Romoda, director of the session, announces confer- 
ences on rural education, guidance, and social work 
as part of the curriculum which will embrace 70 
academic courses. 

Boston University and the New England Committee 
on Radio in Education, in co-operation with the four 
major broadcasting systems of New England, will 
offer a three-week workshop (July 7-28), under the 
supervision of Everett L. Austin, state director of 
secondary education, Rhode Island. Students com- 
pleting the course will receive four credit points in 
the university’s School of Education for application 
toward the B.A. or M.A. degrees. 

Emerson College (Boston 16) offers courses in 
radio, theatre, speech arts, speech therapy, and Amer- 
ican sequence (July 7—-August 15) for high-school 
graduates and qualified adults. The summer session 
is under the direction of Joseph E. Connor. 

The purpose of the summer session at Finch Junior 
College (New York 21) is to provide additional col- 
lege credits and an opportunity to explore various 
vocational fields. Visits to broadcasting studios, news- 
paper and magazine offices, and merchandise markets 
will be available in connection with courses in secre- 
tarial training, radio technique, merchandising, and 
home making. Veterans may enroll for the period. 

The summer schedule (July 7—-August 16) in Syra- 
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euse (N. Y.) University will offer three different pro- 
grams, including two terms devoted to undergraduate 
courses and an Education Workshop. Conferences 
will be available on business education, early child- 
hood education, English education, home economics, 
guidance, science education, social-studies education, 
health, physical education, public-health nursing, and 
special studies on Russia, Britain, and Eastern Asia. 

The graduate division of applied mathematics, 
Brown University, is offering a special program of 
instruction in modern mechanics of fluids and solids 
with particular emphasis on nonlinear problems 
(July 7-August 30). The session will consist of two 
periods. Each course will cover 20 lectures and 12 
discussion periods, and instruction will be on an ad- 
vanced level, presupposing a good foundation in 
classical fluid dynamics and the theory of elasticity. 

A summer session for men only, except for women 
students whose homes are in Grinnell, will be held at 
Grinnell (Iowa) College (July 7—-August 30). The 
restriction is necessary because only the men’s dormi- 
tories will be open for residence. Members of the 
regular college staff will offer instruction in some 20 
courses. 

The fourth annual Seminar Training and Work- 
shop Course in Non-Aristotelian Methodology and 
General Semantics, under the direction of Alfred 
Korzybski, will be held in the Institute of General 
Semantics (Lakeville, Conn.). The course (August 
16—September 5) offers an intensive training seminar 
in the orientation, principles, and techniques of the 
new discipline and an extensive opportunity for di- 
rected discussion, drill, and individual and group 
work on specific applications and projects. 

A Workshop on Audio-Visual Materials in Teacher 
Education, sponsored jointly by the Association for 
Student Teaching and the School of Education and 
the Audio-Visual Center, Indiana University, will be 
held at the university (August 19-28). For further 
information write to L. C. Larson at the university.— 
L. R. B. 





CONTEMPORARY PROBLEMS AS VIEWED 
BY SMALL-SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Epucators are often fluent in expounding the role 
of education in promoting a democratic society and 
international security: their sincere glibness on the 
efficacy of education approaches panacean propor- 


tions. A survey of 240 leading institutions and edu- 
eators in this country was conducted by the American 
Council on Edueation regarding the question of a 
world educational organization. By a vote of 239 to 
1 the group held that some sort of international edu- 
cational organization would help to maintain peace. 
Some educators are more positive in imploring us to 
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act with great rapidity in providing a system of 
organized education that will shape the course of the 
atomie age. Yet, the final evaluation of education 
must be made at the level where it affects the child 
rather than at a high echelon. The efficacy of edu- 
eation will be determined by the leadership and guid- 
ance of local school administrators. Furthermore, a 
great share of this responsibility must be borne by 
administrators of small schools.’ 

In viewing the United States, one is struck by the 
large number of small and rural communities despite 
the high degree of industrialization in the nation. 
According to the U. 8. Office of Education, there were, 
in 1942, more rural youths between the ages of 5 and 
17 than urban. (A rural community is defined as one 
with less than 2,500 population.) Although attend- 
ance in school for this age bracket was 13,309,547 for 
urban as compared with 12,123,995, for rural com- 
munities, the importance of rural-school education is 
greater than ordinarily considered in the light of the 
glamorized and publicized culture of the cities. 

If education is to be one of the staunch pillars of 
international security, and if over half of the youth 
population in the United States dwells in small com- 
munities, the effectiveness of education in rural areas 
needs careful assessment. One might ask what are the 
thoughts of these peoples regarding world and na- 
tional problems. What are the socioeconomic and 
political problems facing these communities? It is 
axiomatie that there can be no world security while 
any unit making up the whole is frustrated and in- 
secure. 

In an attempt to seratch the surface of these ques- 
tions, the writer narrowed his investigation to small 
communities in New York State. Under the sponsor- 
ship of Frank W. Cyr of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, a brief questionnaire was sent to 300 small 
school administrators throughout the state. The areas 
selected were to reveal a representative cross section 
of all communities of small size. As local leaders, 
high-school principals should be in a position to sense 
the problems of their particular communities; as 
teachers and leaders of youth whom they must train 
for democratic citizenship and international outlook, 
they should also be aware of the problems befuddling 
the nation and the world. 

The survey did not test much more than personal 
viewpoint and the underwriters make no further 
claim. Three simple questions were asked as follows: 

Question I. What do you consider the three most im- 
portant community problems in your community at the 
present time? 

Question II. What do you consider the five most im- 
portant contemporary problems in the United States? 
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Question III. What do you consider the five most im- 
portant contemporary problems of the worid? 
Signatures were not requested in an attempt to obtain 
the maximum freedom of expression. 

Of the 300 questionnaires dispatched 115 were re- 
turned—a 38-per-cent response. The grand total of 
problems reported was 1,521, which were classified 
according to similarities among them. 

To Question I, there were 337 total responses which 
fell into 25 different types. The three reported most 
frequently are as follows: 





Number of 
Types of Problems Sines Regeeted 
NN on 64 
Recreational facilities. .cccccccccscccsssssscseseesseesee 59 
Education: better school facilities and 
I spice siclnneckasisxscthec a ictypeeessesinee 34 





The appalling housing condition seems to prevail 
in half of the communities replying and is not con- 
fined to small towns near large centers. It seems to 
be equally acute in the high Adirondacks, the broad 
north central plateau, and along the shores of the 
Hudson River. Six administrators complained of a 
lack of housing facilities for teachers in particular. 

The inadequacy of recreational facilities vied with 
housing for the top problem. It was reported 59 
times which compared favorably with housing. The 
latter was listed 64 times. The clamor for housing 
has tended to overshadow the lack of adequate leisure- 
time opportunities, but the problem is almost as 
urgent, with little likelihood of immediate solution. 
If the ten administrators implied recreational facilities 
when they reported a need for civic improvements, 
the recreational problem would emerge as more serious 
than housing. 

Better schools and educational facilities were re- 
ported 34 times. Into this category were grouped 
such suggestions as better teachers, better pay for 
teachers, more teachers, more adequate building space, 
a broader curriculum. Differentiation was made be- 
tween formal elementary and secondary schooling and 
post-adolescent and adult education. The need of an 
informed citizenry was recognized by the fact that 
adult education was mentioned 28 times. This term 
included training in home life, vocational training, 
parenthood, leisure-time activities, and participation 
in community affairs. That the last-named item is a 
significant problem is corroborated by the opinion of 
19 administrators who specifically singled out a lack 
of interest in the community by its residents. If adult 
education and youth education were to be combined, 
the sum would be 62. This would rank education with 
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housing and recreation as the main problem. Whether 
or not the administrators’ view of this problem is 
colored by their professional propensities cannot be 
measured ; but it seems that principals are not satisfied 
with present secondary-school programs and institu- 
tions and the type of training acquired by their 
graduates. 

Although problems relating to health and sanitation 
ranked fifth in importance, it was sufficiently high (25 
replies) to warrant special mention. Under this broad 
category were listed such local needs as a sewerage 
system, water-supply facilities, garbage disposal, lack 
of hospitals, and shortage of doctors. 

Problems involving housing, education, recreation, 
and health were named 210 times, or 62 per cent of 
the total. This conclusion is very challenging, for the 
fulfillment of these needs is basie to any societal 
organization. An effective education for contempo- 
rary living in an increasingly interdependent and in- 
dustrial world society will be seriously limited by the 
failure to provide adequately such elemental needs as 
a good home, health, sufficient educational facilities, 
and worthy use of leisure time. 

Question IJ. In shifting to the national scene the 
survey becomes more subjective. The local school ad- 
ministrators are more reliable in reporting problems 
that are visible in their local environments, but, as 
the area is expanded, they appear less sure. As a 
result, there is less agreement in reporting national 
problems. A total of 555 problems was suggested, 
an increase of 118 over the total of Question I. This 
can be explained in part because five problems were 


requested instead of three. However, the number of 


types of problems increased from 25 to 51. The five 
major problems are as follows: 
Number of 
Types of Problems ; 
actitinliaamaaas Times Reported 

Labor: e Rote Rea ah lc 87 

Labor-management conflict ................ 59 

Too much power of labor ................ 28 
Inflation Steet iiceAlicisae aor ee rmectatremenis 62 
National Government: ..... SS elasiacscaastarstesers 53 

Too much government control ............ 21 

Better government officials ................ 17 

More efficient government «0.0.00... 15 
Housing eer 51 
setter education hace 35 


A glance at the foregoing reveals the concern over 
the labor-management controversies. This problem 
received no consideration in the survey of local issues 
because of the agrarian economy in which the majority 
of these administrators reside, but it is recognized as 
the foremost contemporary problem facing the nation. 
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In the entire survey there was no problem which was 
reported as many times as labor. Eighty-seven out of 
the 115 respondents, or 76 per cent of the total, made 
some comment about the labor-management conflict, 
It was difficult to determine the extent of opposition 
to present labor practices. Answers were classified 
under the broader heading of labor-management prob- 
lems. But it is safe to assume that there are more 
than 30 per cent who feel that labor should be curbed 
in the use of the strike weapon. 

Great concern was expressed over spiraling prices 
and inflationary trends. Those who expressed an 
opinion seemed to be puzzled and were uncertain 
whether ceiling prices would be of much help; yet 
they were fearful of withdrawing all measures of 
control. 

There is ample evidence that small-school adminis- 
trators are not satisfied with the quality of our 
present national government. Fifty-three indicated 
disapproval of some sort. A sizable number who 
reported this subject a major problem complained 
that there was too much government control; yet, 
this attitude is in contradiction to the desire to curb 
labor. The quality of the men at the helm of govern- 
ment needs to be improved, according to the survey. 
This refers to congressmen as well as to administrative 
personnel. 

It is interesting to observe the faith of administra- 
tors in education as a means to solve contemporary 
ills. The need of more educational opportunity and 
better educational facilities is expressed by 35 of the 
administrators and places this problem among the 
leading five. 

Juvenile delinqueney and racial and class hatred 
received greater consideration as a national problem 
than as a local one, but neither is deemed as pressing 
as might be expected. The problem of readjustment 
of returning veterans is not as serious as predicted 
during the war. Health and sanitation, which was 
reported a major problem in the local community, is 
not considered much of a national problem. A sim- 
ilar observation can be made of recreational facilities. 
This might indicate that the administrators are not 
aware of the extent of these problems in communities 
other than their own. In passing it should be ob- 
served that the five leading problems, namely, labor, 
inflation, government, housing, and education, were 
mentioned 288 times, or 50 per cent of the total. 

Question III. Perhaps one of the most significant 
features of the survey is the repudiation of narrow 
isolationism. Replies to the third question, “What do 
you consider the five most important contemporary 
problems of the world,” revealed a definite indorse- 
ment of active United States participation in world 
affairs. 
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A total of 529 problems was reported which fell 
into 56 different types. It is interesting to note that, 
as the area expands from the local to the national 
and to the world society, the problems seem to in- 
crease in type. 

The five types of problems receiving most mention 
are as follows: 





: Number of 
Types of Problems Times Reported 
Control and use of atomic energy «0.0... 51 
Feeding of starving peoples 50 
Successful United Nations ...000....cccccssssssseun 43 
Developing a spirit of internationalism ... 34 
Improving economic standards ......cccu- 26 


As ean be seen, control of atomic energy and feed- 
ing the starving people of the world almost tied for 
first place. It was impossible to determine the exact 
percentage who favored international control of the 
atom bomb, but it is safe to assume that a majority 
favored regulation and supervision by a world agency. 
Only three principals advocated outright control by 
the United States. Another significant revelation was 
the decided emphasis given to the utilization of atomie 
energy for peaceful pursuits and the betterment of 
civilization. Twenty-seven emphasized this point. 

The urgeney of the food problem throughout 
Europe and Asia may account for the high consider- 
ation given to it at the present time. It seems more 
pressing than a successful United Nations and is 
indicative of the feeling that the United States can- 
not remain aloof from tackling those issues that affect 
world security. Further evidence of the international- 
mindedness of this particular corps of administrators 
is the collective opinion that one of the major prob- 
lems is to develop a spirit of internationalism among 
all peoples. This problem ranked fourth. 

A considerable number of administrators looked to 
the United Nations as the only hope for permanent 
peace. Developing its strength and power is con- 
sidered a major problem. A small group of eleven 
was willing to advocate a sovereign world govern- 
ment. Those who were not ready to go as far as that 
saw the need, nevertheless, of limiting national sover- 
eignty for world peace. Twenty-three bluntly stated 
that permanent peace was one of the major problems, 
but gave no indication regarding its attainment. 

Among the five most important issues is the need 
of improving the economic level of all peoples. Tied 
with the problem of permanent peace for the sixth 
position is that of establishing freer international 
trade. 

Although the problem of education slipped from 
the first five, it stands high in the list. Twenty-one 
principals considered it a major problem. Appar- 
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ently educators feel that effective world-wide educa- 
tion te develop mutual understanding and mutual 
interests would help considerably in the solution of 
world problems. 

The attitude toward Russia reflects uncertainty. 
Twenty-one mentioned Russia and Communism as a 
major problem, because they were not sure of Russia’s 
aims. They feel that Russia and the United States 
must co-operate, but are uncertain how far the United 
States ean yield without permitting Russia to spread 
her influence in Europe and Asia; they favor a “wait 
and see” policy and put their faith in a successful 
United Nations. 

The evidence indicates that many 
changes and improvements are needed, if young 
people are to acquire effective training in responsible 
living in an interdependent world. Inadequate health 
facilities, home situations, and educational programs 
are not conducive to the development of intelligent 
attitudes needed for a lasting world peace. The sur- 
vey indicates that school administrators are aware of 
these community impediments, although any voluntary 
questionnaire of this type would naturally reflect the 
opinions of those who are sensitive to these needs. 

In viewing the national scene, the school adminis- 
trators are quite distressed over the problems of labor 
and the role of government. There is a reaction 
against the growing powers of both in our national 
economy. They view with alarm the encroachment 
of these groups upon their individual freedom. 

Their international outlook is by far broader and 
more liberal than their national perspective. They 
show concern for economic standards of underprivi- 
leged groups, are willing to help feed starving peo- 
ples, and favor surrendering some degree of national 
sovereignty for the sake of world peace. 

Running through the comments on these problems, ) 
local, national, and world, is the professional bias { 
of the teaching profession; the faith that a better 
education will produce a better world. 


community 


Louis V. NANNINI 
MANHASSET, N. Y. 
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ALPERN, HYMEN, AND ABRAHAM JI. KATSH (editors). 
‘“Foreign Languages: Tool or Cultural Subjects?’’ 
Report of the 13th Annual Foreign Language Confer- 
ence held at the School of Education, New York Uni 
versity, November 16, 1946. Mimeographed. Pp. 19. 
Published by the university. 1947. 





Bulletin of the International Bureau of Edueation. Year 
XX. I1st Quarter, No. 78. Pp. 48; 2nd Quarter, No. 
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79. Pp. 50-96; 3rd Quarter, No. 80. Pp. 98-143; 4th 
Quarter, No. 81. Pp. 146-191. Published by the 
Bureau, Geneva. 1946. 

e 
Harry J. (editor). Jesse Buel: Agricultural 
Columbia University Studies in the History 
Pp. 609. Columbia 


CARMAN, 
Reformer. 
of American Agriculture, No. 12. 
University Press. 1947. $6.75. 
Dr. Carman has selected and edited a generous portion of 
Buel’s writings in the field of progressive agriculture and 
has also contributed a biographical account of this scien- 
tific farmer. 

. 
AND THOMAS CAULEY. 
Pp. 491. Harcourt, Brace. 


Language 


CHAPMAN, Lucy H., 
1947. 


Skills: Grade Ten. 
$1.72. 

One in a six-book series that offers a carefully graded pro- 
gram in language development. 


¥ 
DULLES, ALLEN WELSH. Germany’s Underground. Pp. 
206. Macmillan. 1947. $3.00. 


An account of the anti-Nazi underground who worked for 
the overthrowing of Hitler. 

- 
KATHARINE J. DENSFORD, AND ED- 
Counseling in Schools of 


GORDON, H. 
MUND G. WILLIAMSON. 
Nursing. Pp. 279. McGraw-Hill. 1947. $3.00. 

A study of the principles and techniques of personnel ser- 
vice for students and one in the McGraw-Hill series of 
nursing, of which Lucile Petrey is editor. 


LIVINGSTONE, Sik RicHARD. Some Tasks for Education. 
Pp. 98. Oxford University Press. 1947. $1.50. 
Discusses the problems of this age and suggests means of 
solving them and the need of haste in so doing. 

3 


LEwIs, C.S. The Abolition of Man. 
1947. $1.25. 
Reflections on education with special reference to the teach- 
ing of English in the upper forms of schools. 


PHOEBE, 


Pp. 61. Maemillan. 


+ 
MALCHE, ALBERT. Vie de Pestalozzi. Pp. 261. Librairie 
Payot, Lausanne, Switzerland. 1946. 5.50 franes. 


A new edition, revised and enlarged. Published in com- 
memoration of Pestalozzi’s 200th birthday. 


REGINALD D., AND SOPHIA LYON Fans. The 
Church Across the Street. Pp. 258. Beacon Press, 
3oston. 1947. $2.50. 

A book that answers questions about the different churches 
in our midst. 


MANWELL, 


REEVES, MARJORIE. Growing Up in a Modern Society. 
Pp. 126. University of London Press, Ltd. 1946. 4/6. 
One in the series of Educational Issues of Today of which 
W. R. Niblett is editor. 


SCHARFSTEIN, ZEVI, AND BEN-AMI. Hebrew Self-Taught. 
Pp. 233. Zionist Organization of America, 41 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 1947. $3.75. 

A textbook for adult classes and for those who wish to 
teach themselves simple Hebrew grammar and conversation. 
& 


SEASHORE, CARL E. In Search of Beauty in Music. Pp. 
389. Ronald Press. 1947. $4.50. 


A scientific approach to musical esthetics. 
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STRANG, RutH. Educational Guidance: Its Principles 
and Practice. Pp. 268. Macmillan. 1947. $2.90, 
Presents principles of guidance in a dramatic form aimeq 
at improving the quality of educational guidance given to 
students. 

ie 


Watt, HuGH (compiler). New College Edinburgh: 4 
Centenary History. Pp. 280. Oliver and Boyd, Tweed- 
dale Court, Edinburgh. 1946. 15/-. 

Contains a section on the library by the Reverend Mitchel) 
iow ag and a foreword by the Reverend Principal W. A, 
urtis. 





QUALIFIED TEACHERS 
are invited to investigate our listed 
vacancies in the 
College and University 
Secondary and Elementary Fields 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bldg,, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-—1223 
Member—National Association of 
Teachers Agencies 








THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 250 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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